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One of the most striking moments in Euripides' portrayal of Medea comes at the very end of 
the play. In the final scene of the play Medea is no ordinary woman. Indeed it could be said 
that she is not a woman at all, but a goddess, as she appears in the chariot of the sun 
beyond the reach of ordinary people on stage. But she has not always been such a figure. At 
the beginning of the play she appears as a woman and as a human being, but one who is 
different from other women. The play opens with ordinary people: the homely nurse, the 
paedagogus, the children playing. All belong to the same house as Medea and are presented 
as an ordinary household of which Medea was a part. But as seen through their eyes 
Medea's behaviour is abnormal, different both from her own usual behaviour and from that 
of other people. But then she is not in a normal situation: her husband has betrayed her, 
and so her grief is not surprising. 

So Medea is tied to others at the beginning of the play, but at the same time is set apart as 
different. She is also set apart by her physical situation. For almost the first hundred lines 
everything we learn of her is reported by the other characters, and she does not actually 
appear on stage until over two hundred lines of the play have passed. But what produces 
the tension in this first section of the play is the fact that all the time she is inside the house, 
and as if to prove that this is not far away from the characters we can see on stage, she is 
actually heard crying from within. Of course, since she is a woman, the right place for 
Medea to be in the eyes of Euripides' audience is inside the home. Indeed while she is in the 
house, her behaviour is relatively unsurprising: having been betrayed by her husband, it is 
appropriate that she grieve, though perhaps not with so much violence as we are told she 
does, and as we hear her doing. 

A woman apart 

However as soon as she comes out of the house, out of the home, the place of women's 
duties, her behaviour is strange. It is expected of women that they express emotion, which 
is why they are used as mourners. In this respect Medea's behaviour inside the house is as it 
should be. As though to prepare us for her change of mood, her first words when she comes 
out of the house are 

Women of Corinth. I have come outside to you. 

(214, tr. R. Warner) 



And having emerged from the place assigned to her by men, where they feel they can 
control her, she reveals a coolness which is surprising in a woman, and frightening; and she 
begins to cause trouble for the men in the play. 

The fact that Medea is distanced from everyone else at the beginning of the play by being 
within the house also means that her actions at that time are unknown, both to the 
audience and to the characters on stage. She cannot be seen; the house is a private place, 
somewhere where secrets can be kept. The chorus on stage therefore feels uneasy about 
Medea staying inside: 

Will she come into our presence? 

Will she listen when we are speaking 

To the words we say? (173-5) 
and 

But go inside and bring her 

Out of the house to us. 

And speak kindly to her: hurry. 

Before she wrongs her own. (180-2) 

Because of this fear or uneasiness, perhaps reasonable after the violence of Medea's 
outbursts heard before she appears, and because she is an unknown quantity while 
inaccessible within the house, Medea has a certain power not only over the characters on 
stage, but also already over the audience, who after all are watching a play which is even 
called after Medea, and are anxious to find out why. 

People outside the house do not know what is happening inside, but likewise Medea is 
ignorant of what is happening outside. She does not know that she and her children are to 
be banished by Creon nor perhaps how much her anguish has caused concern for her 
among her slaves and the women of Corinth. There is a lack of communication, since Medea 
has made herself inaccessible, and this lack of communication makes her vulnerable as well 
as frightening. 

The fact that Medea is a foreigner in exile also adds to her vulnerability, and is yet another 
way in which she is different from others. Her foreignness has not prevented her from being 
accepted, with her children, in Corinth as part of Jason's house. However, it is an important 
part of her strangeness. The nurse opens the play by wishing that all the things which 
caused Medea to leave her homeland had never occurred. This is the very first information 
that is given to us about Medea in the play, and after the large number of strange place 
names contained in the first fifteen lines she could not seem much more foreign. In the 
chorus' first words she is referred to as 'the woman from Colchis', thus again emphasizing 
her foreignness: 



I heard the voice. I heard the cry 

Of the unhappy woman from Colchis. (131-2) 

Medea the hero 

So, in these ways, Medea is shown from the beginning of the play to be divided from other 
people, by her physical position off-stage, by being a foreigner in exile, and by her status. 
She is different. But it has been suggested that she is different for another reason also: 
because she is a hero, though a woman. In some ways Medea is like Sophocles' Ajax, who I 
think is one of the characters in Greek literature on whom we base our idea of a 'hero'. Like 
Medea, Ajax is seen in Sophocles' play through the eyes of his inferiors, or at least in his 
relation to the people who serve him. Again like Medea, Ajax is heard off-stage before the 
chorus see him, and thus his frightening difference is emphasized. 

Another famous hero of Greek literature is Achilles, whose stubborn refusal to listen to 
advice, just like that of Ajax, bears a striking resemblance to what we are told of Medea. In 
Book 16 of the Iliad , Patroclus says to Achilles: 

Pitiless: the rider Peleus was never your father 
Nor Thetis was your mother, 

But it was the grey sea that bore you 
And the towering rocks. 

So sheer the heart in you is turned from us. 

(tr. R. Lattimore) 

Similarly, at the beginning of Medea, the nurse says of her mistress: 

No more than either a rock or surging sea water 
She listens when she is given friendly advice. 

(28-9) 

It is this absolute refusal to be persuaded to alter their course when once they have been 
insulted which is characteristic of heroes, and which makes them inaccessible to 'normal' 
people. Both rock and sea, which are used to describe Medea and Achilles, are permanent, 
inflexible and unaffected by man. Both are inhuman substances which have a power which 
man does not understand, and in the same way these heroes have power over other 
people, and it is this power which also sets them apart, even perhaps alienates them from 
everyone else. 



The ultimate humiliation for a hero is to be laughed at. It is fear of this that helps to 
persuade Medea, when she does actually doubt her plans, to decide that murder of her 
children is the only course: 

Do I want to let go 

My enemies unhurt and be laughed at for it? 

(1049-50) 

From the start the nurse describes her as 'dishonoured' and Medea talks of actions done 
'shamingly'. These are the values of heroes, and they are the more surprising because here 
they are applied to a woman as hero. 

However, Medea could not be described as a hero in everything she says and does 
throughout the play. She does not, like other heroes, pay for the appalling things she does. 
Having accomplished the murder of her own children, she treats the act as a triumph (to the 
horror of Jason), rather than feeling any heavy remorse, though beforehand she had spent a 
considerable part of the play arguing with herself as to whether she could bring herself to 
kill her own children. She appears at the end of the play, when in other plays a god or 
goddess might appear, almost taunting Jason with the dead bodies of her children. Like a 
god she gives commands and prophesies the future for Jason. She is here, as at the 
beginning, inaccessible to ordinary people, which now includes Jason: he is unable to get 
into the house, or even to touch the bodies of his children, as Medea sits in the chariot of 
the sun, unnaturally elevated above the house. 

Medea the orator 

Has the audience been prepared for Medea's god-like appearance at the end of the play? 
There is no hint of it in Medea's two great speeches earlier. The first of these is the speech I 
have already mentioned when she first appears on stage. This speech (214-66) is a piece of 
powerful and skilfully controlled oratory, from the exclamatory, arresting opening to the 
rousing, almost conspiratorial ending. And it is all directed towards gaining the chorus' 
support for her cause, and their condoning of any revenge which she, as a wronged woman 
with no rights of her own in a society organised by and for men, might be able to achieve. 
Indeed this speech underlines the fact that she is a woman, not a god: like any politician she 
must gain the support of the 'ordinary' people in order to achieve the power necessary to 
carry out her plans. Medea's self-control and calm reasoning is startling after the wild, 
extreme outbursts heard from her up till now, but it is entirely human. She speaks with the 
skill and sense of leadership that might have been expected more from a man than a 
woman, but she appeals to her audience by implication (in fact she talks here in 
generalisations, a device which enables her to avoid arousing hostility by any direct or 
specific accusation) as the innocent victim hated on the basis of mere appearance when she 



has done no wrong. In fact Creon, whose entry is separated from this speech only by the 
chorus' song, banished Medea simply because he fears and is suspicious of her, but he does 
not, or cannot, explain why. 

Medea uses her situation to the full: she enlists the chorus' support as a woman like 
themselves, and to help her in this she talks in the first person plural: her plight could have 
befallen anyone of them. She distorts her situation to get still more sympathy and stresses 
her position as a defenceless 'stranger' (xenos), Having used every device she can to control 
the minds of the chorus, and ingratiate herself towards them, Medea finally makes her 
request for silent complicity in revenge. This too she presents not only as a response to her 
own individual case, but as the opportunity for womankind to pay back the hurt done to 
them. It is only in the closing lines of her speech that Euripides hints at the appalling and 
god-like extent of the revenge she is to carry out, the essential word being the last, which 
occupies three feet of the line: miaiphon otera, 'more murderous' (266). 

If this speech portrays Medea as human and as woman, so too does the great speech she 
makes immediately after the tutor has returned with the children from the palace, and 
confirmed that Glauke has received Medea's gifts and that the children are reprieved from 
banishment: it is also the last point in the play where there is any possibility of Medea's not 
murdering her own children. During her speech, Medea appears for the first time in the play 
as a pathetic, pitiable figure. It is her pride in her sons that she says she will lose, but it is the 
pride of an y human woman in her children. This is perhaps the only point in the play when 
Medea carries conviction as an ordinary woman, and it is because of this that the first 
section of this speech is so poignant. Medea loses the self-confidence and control that have 
been built up before, and actually says: 'My spirit has gone from me.' The children are the 
only people in the play who have some power over Medea's decisions, but it is not enough 
to conquer her heroic sense of honour: she will not be the cause of laughter. 

A kind of god 

From this point in the speech onwards Medea becomes increasingly unrecognisable as an 
'ordinary' person. In an eerie way she begins to address herself and her 'spirit'. It is at the 
end of this speech that Medea is able to say: 

The bride will not escape 

No, the diadem is now upon her head, and she. 

The royal princess, is dying in the dress, I know it. 

(1064-6) 



with the confidence and vision of a god. As she bids farewell to the children, it is their 
human quality that is emphasized, as she describes their bodies, ending with the breath 
which she is about to stop. It is from this point onwards that Medea acts like a god. 

Only two things perhaps prepare us for her final apparition. The first is the uncanny way in 
which Medea achieves everything that she wished, even to the extent of having Aegeus 
appear accidentally, bringing just the help which she wanted for the complete success of her 
plan. No ordinary human being is able to have whatever he wishes happen. 

The other quality of Medea which prepares us for the end of the play is her ability to work 
at a distance. The messenger's description of the deaths of Glauke and Creon is quite 
horrific. They are all the more eerie and ghastly because they are achieved by Medea 
without her ever leaving the stage. Medea's own vision of their deaths has a strange 
certainty, as if she can see exactly what is happening from where she stands (1064-6). Only 
someone with the powers of a god could have controlled a murder with liquid fire, the fire 
of the sun. 

Wrath 

These two things perhaps prepare us for Medea's appearance as a god at the end of the 
play, but there is one other thing that gods, heroes and Medea have in common, and that is 
that when they are insulted or crossed in any way, they become furious with wrath, and 
their wrath is usually expressed by extreme violence. The violence of Medea's revenge is out 
of all proportion to Jason's offence, and this is certainly typical of a god's revenge. Medea's 
wrath dominates the opening of the play. We are told first of the extreme extent of Medea's 
grieving by the nurse, who after establishing Medea's foreignness and telling us how 
obedient she is in marriage, devote s the rest of her first speech to describing her anger at 
Jasori's betrayal. The fear that this rage will turn to violence and to destruction is expressed 
several times at the beginning of the play. The nurse says: 

She's a strange woman. I know it won't be easy 
To make an enemy of her and come off best . 

(44-5) 

and later: 

She'll not stop raging until she has struck at 
someone. (93-4) 

'Struck at' suggests a thunderbolt, and a few lines later the nurse uses the image of a 
thundercloud to describe Medea's rage, and the will to destroy, whether it be herself, or her 
children, or Jason and his wife's household. Medea is frequently compared with wild 



animals as she rages, and it is not surprising that Creon's inarticulate but haunting fear of 
what she might do leads him to banish her. Perhaps it is, as Bernard Knox suggests ('The 
Medea of Euripides', in Oxford Readings in Greek Tragedy, ed. E. Segal, 1983) precisely the 
force and violence channelled into her anger, when she has lost her marriage, all that she 
had as woman, that actually becomes a 'god' at the end of the play. The nurse says that it is 
sorrow and pain that no man can stop which are the cause of death and destruction: 

Bitter grief, from which death and disaster 
Cheat the hopes of a house. (195-8) 

and it is the force of Medea's sorrow that leads to her violence. 

So what is Medea as Euripides portrays her? Is she a woman, a god, a hero, or as some 
people have suggested, a witch? I think she is woman, god and hero, all of these and a series 
of different beings besides, as John Gould proposes in his article on Medea, in the second 
issue of Omnibus. But I don't think that this means that Medea as a play doesn't 'work'. 
Euripides in his play defines Medea by presenting her as a whole series of different types of 
being, and then showing how in each case she is different, and does not entirely belong to 
that group of beings. 

Near the end of the play, the chorus finally abandons attempts to understand Medea as 
'like' anyone: there is only one person in history, Ino, from whom they can think she is not 
entirely different. As the nurse at the beginning of the play described Medea by comparing 
her to rock and sea, so the chorus at the end say: 

0 your heart must have been made of rock or 
steel. (1279) 

In terms of the imagery at least by which Euripides portrays her, Medea remains one person 
throughout the play, as inflexible and adamant as rock. 

A shortened version of the prize-winning essay III the Jowett/Sendelar Essay Competition, 
1984. 
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